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women who were as Hanway said, 'indigent, filthy and decrepit*.56
* What must become of an infent,' Fielding asks, *who is conceived in
gin, with the poisonous distillations of which it is nourished, both in
die womb and at the breast?'57 The number of births was inevitably
reduced by prostitution and disease. The number of burials was almost
certainly increased by a large number of children who died unchristened,
and therefore do not appear among the baptisms. So the difference in
the ratio of burials and baptisms was accounted for. In Paris children
were christened directly they were born and sent within a day or two
to the country to be nursed, so that their deaths did not appear among
the Paris returns.58
The measures to check excessive spirit-drinking had been carried
through in the teeth of vested interests. The reform which after this had
probably the most direct effect upon the London death-rate was that
which aimed at reducing the mortality among London parish children.
If, in the worst years, according to the Bills, over 74 per cent of the
children born in London died before they were five, parish children,
that is, children in workhouses, or put out to nurse by the parish,
died in still greater numbers. 'The parish infant poor's mortality,5 said
Hanway, 'may be called 80 or 90, or if you please, upon those received
under twelve months old, 99 per cent.*59 The impulse to social
reform in London was largely the desire to lessen the terrible waste of
life.
The problem of deserted children - children exposed in the streets,
orphans, and the children of poor parents - had long been an urgent
one in London. Christ's Hospital in its origin had been an attempt to
provide for them. Sir Thomas Rowe's short-lived * Colledg of Infants'
established in 1686 under the patronage of the Middlesex Sessions was
an attempt to make a better provision for parish children than boarding
them out with nurses.60 The parish workhouse movement in London
which began about 1723 aimed at the same thing, but workhouses
proved almost completely fatal to infants. All the horrors connected
with the treatment of infants by nurses and in workhouses naturally
became worse under the influence of gin.
The Foundling Hospital aimed at stopping the exposure, desertion
and murder of infants. Thomas Corani the sea-captain, appalled at the
sight of children exposed and dead in the streets, worked for seventeen